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PALESTINE TO-DAY 


By THE RT. REV. THE BISHOP IN JERUSALEM* 


HIRTY-ONE years ago, when the British Government pub- 

i lished the Balfour Declaration, there were many in Britain 

(the present writer among them) who, having never seen 
Palestine, and knowing little or nothing about it as a fact of the twentieth 
century, hailed the Declaration as a generous if belated gesture of repara- 
tion and justice to a people whom Christendom in the past had sadly 
wronged. They forgot, or did not realize, that it was an act of repara- 
tion at someone else’s expense. They did not realize (though subsequent 
revelations as to the exact wording of it have shown that its authors 
did in part realize) that its terms were ambiguous and capable of widely 
different interpretation by the declarants and by the recipients. They 
did not realize that you cannot give away tights in a country without 
ptejudice to its existing occupants: indeed they hardly realized that 
there were existing occupants, or that what they thought about it 
mattered. Least of all did they realize that their Government was 
giving its cachet to an ardent and quite understandable nationalism, 
and thereby inviting the birth and violent reaction of another nationalism, 
no less ardent and no less understandable. These lines are written 
amid the clatter and din of the resulting conflict, carried on round the 
precincts of the Anglican Cathedral, and within a few hundred yards 
of Calvary itself and the scene of the Resurrection. 

For thirty years the Mandatory Government has striven honestly, 
if not very successfully, to resolve the contradictions of that basic 
document, to reconcile Isaac and Ishmael, Esau and Jacob. Materially, 
she had helped both sides—and assisted them to help themselves— 
with roads and harbours, water-supplies, health services, and industrial 
and agricultural development. She had been sorely handicapped by 
having to try and cater within one small country for people of widely- 
differing stages of civil and social development—the Official Gazette 
which in one issue contained an Ordinance regulating trial by ordeal 
in nomad areas, contained very shortiy afterwards a hundred-page 
Ordinance on the highly complicated law of commercial bankruptcy. 
In the educational field she has been handicapped by the terms of the 
Mandate itself, which give the several communities the right to run 
their own schools, and have thereby made the schools themselves a 
breeding ground of increasingly strong nationalist feeling. The theory, 
sound enough in itself, that education must be in the vernacular, has 


| only widened the breach in a country where there are two main vernacu- ~ 


lars, each symbolic of a nationalism in bitter rivalry with the other. 
Only in the Christian schools, where Secondary teaching was given 
in neutral European languages, has there been any real attempt to bring 


* The Rt. Rev. W. H. Stewart has been Bishop in Jerusalem since 1943. 


[This article was written in May, before the termination of the British Mandate 
for Palestine, and the writer himself pointed out that by the time tt was published 
it might be already out of date, ov no longer correct in some of wts facts so far as 
they velate to the existing situation. | 
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the races together in work and play, and to form friendships in youth 
which could help to heal the breach. But most of all the Mandatory 
was handicapped by its very desire to be impartial and to deal justly 
with both. A fifty-fifty policy could satisfy neither of the two parties, 
who both claim a hundred per cent., and the Palestine Government 
has incurred the sullen resentment of one side for trying to implement 
the Mandate at all, and fierce recrimination from the other for not 
trying hard enough to implement it according to their own maximum 
interpretation. Moreover that interpretation has grown wider and 
wider as the years went on: the official programme of Zionism to-day 
is almost exactly that which twenty years ago was repudiated as un- 
reasonable extremism: the radical of 1928 is the conservative of 1948. 
And a community brought in against the determined opposition of the 
overwhelming majority of the country is now openly claiming majority 
rights in those cases where it predominates. 

So much then for the political background. An honest and Christian- 
like attempt to redress an ancient wrong to one non-Christian people 
has resulted in a bitter sense of a modern wrong done to another non- 
Christian people. ‘Therein lies a great part of the tragedy from the 
point of view of Christian missions. For each of the two contending 
nationalisms is largely, if imperfectly, identified with a non-Christian 
religion, and each, in blaming the Western nations for their grievance, 
not unnaturally attaches a part of the odium to the religion which the 
Western nations profess. 

And here comes in a factor which the Westerner does not readily 
understand until he has lived many years in the East. One often hears 
the complaint that Islam is more political than religious: one often 
hears the question, “Is Judaism a religion or a race?” One often 
complains that the attitude of both towards converts to Christianity 
is intolerant, and quite inconsistent with the principle of religious 
freedom for which our forefathers fought and for which our repre- 
sentatives to-day make speeches. The fact is that Islam is a life, and 
Judaism is a life, as Christianity ought to be a life—and too often is 
not. We tend to tuck our religion away into a corner and say that it 
has—or at least behave as if it had—nothing to do with our politics, 
our business, or our social structure. The Muslim and the Jew know 
better: they do not distinguish between their civilization and their 
religion, because ideally they are one. In that they are right: it is 
when they begin to confine their religio-civilization to a single race 
or a single language that they fall below, not only the catholicity of 
the Christian faith, but the highest levels of their own teachings. The 
Muslim indeed rises above it more often than the Jew: his brotherhood 
of Arab, Indian, African, Javanese or Yugo-Slav is a magnificent reality, 
to which the brotherhood of American Jew, German Jew, Russian 
Jew, and Moghrabi Jew is not a true parallel. But both in a way can 
be a lesson to many Christians. 

The Middle East, in fact, thinks less in terms of Churches than of 
Communities—and has been encouraged in doing so by four hundred 
years of the Turkish Empire, under which non-Muslims were treated 
as separate millets or tribes, subject indeed to the civil government, 
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but under the authority of their own religious heads in those matters 
of personal status—martriage, divorce, wills, and the like—where Muslim 
law was not applicable. In a state where civil and religious law were 
one, it was perhaps as good a plan as could be devised to meet the 
fact of “ Nonconformity,” but it has left awkward legacies behind it, 
which have bitten deep into the minds and lives of Christian minorities. 
Such are the hardness of lines of cleavage between community and 
community, the tacit acceptance that a man’s teligion is that of his 
birth and can be no other, the consequent mistrust and suspicion of 
converts, and the tendency to regard a Bishop’s function as being the 
social and political “boosting” of his community’s interests rather 
than the shepherding of their religious, devotional and moral life, and 
the promotion of the missionary effort without which that life is vain 
and fruitless. 

It is then a fallacy, albeit a very common one (and one into which 
United Nations Committees have more than once fallen) to identify the 
terms Arab and Muslim. The Arabs of Palestine—who are the de- 
scendents of the Amorite, the Hivite, and the Jebusite—were Christians 
for some centuries before they became Muslims, and some 140,000 of 
them are Christians still. In assessing the value of historic claims to 
the country, it is too often forgotten that for some three hundred years 
Palestine and Transjordan were predominantly Christian countries— 
witness the number of churches in ruined cities such as Jerash and 
Umm Jamal, abandoned since the eighth century. When I wrote above 
that the two contending nationalisms were “largely if imperfectly ” 
identified with non-Christian religions, it was in consideration of the 
fact that while on the one hand Christianity is the true flower and fruit 

- of Judaism, on the other hand Islam at its birth was partly at least a 
tevolt from a decadent Christianity. ’ 

Therein lies the great problem—and the great hope—of the Christian 
mission in Palestine. The great hope, because whether on the Arab 
ot the Jewish side, Christianity be/ongs in Palestine; the great problem, 
because on both sides it is numerically weak, ecclesiastically divided, 
and largely under foreign leadership. 

Arab Christians quite naturally identify themselves whole-heartedly 
with the Arab cause—and have attained a considerable measure of 
cohesion between the Churches in doing so. The “ Christian Union 
of Palestine” has issued a manifesto, signed by Orthodox, Latins, 
Armenians, Copts, Syrians, Uniats, Anglicans, and Lutherans—but in 
almost every case without their foreign ecclesiastical heads—in which 
they protest their solidarity with their Muslim brethren in uncom- 
ptomising opposition to any form of Partition. Another group, this 
time of foreign Christian heads, has issued a statement which is silent 
on the political issue altogether, but appeals for peace and the protection 
of the Holy Places. It has to be admitted that neither document has 
really had much effect on the situation: no foreign voice is likely to 
be listened to unless backed by very strong physical force, while indi- 
genous Arab Christianity is too weak and too conscious of Muslim 
strength to do much more than clear itself of any suspicion of dis- 
loyalty. As Christians, they may fear for their future under a Muslim 
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government, if and when such a government is established in Palestine, 
or part of it (and present conditions in neighbouring Muslin countries 
do afford some justification for such fears), but as Arabs it is natural 
and right that they should support their fellow-countrymen, and not 
lay themselves open to the charge of treason in addition to the dis- 
ability that is already theirs on account of their faith. 

But difficult as is the dilemma of the Christian Arab, that of the 
Christian Jew is even more so. In the eyes of his fellow-Jew, he zs a 
traitor: indeed, in the eyes of most, he is not a Jew at all. The strictest 
Orthodox Judaism has little use for Zionism or the Zionist state not 
built upon the Torah:. it can and does respect and maintain good 
relations with Christianity as a religion, but it cannot regard the Jew 
who becomes a Christian as other than an apostate cut off from the 
congregation. Zionism, on the other hand, can accept as a supporter 
a man of Jewish blood, whatever his religion or lack of religion, pro- 
vided he be not a Christian. In the bitter strife of Palestine to-day 
tha Christian Jew finds it almost impossible to live at all—among Jews 
because he is a Christian, and among Arabs because he is a Jew. It 
is a remarkable fact that none the less the Anglican mission in Palestine 
has been receiving more Jews into the Church during the last few 
yeats than perhaps ever before. And it is a terrible tragedy that while 
we believe the only long-term solution of the Palestine problem is to 
“make disciples of both nations,” we have been obliged in the last 
few months to spend a large part of our time and energy in getting 
out—I had almost written smuggling out—of the country those very 
Christian Jews who should be, with their fellow-Christian Arabs, the 
main hope of the future. Many had been threatened, kidnapped, or 
“beaten up ” by Jewish extremists, and warned not to show their faces 
in a Jewish quarter again, yet none were safe to move about in Arab 
ateas, now mainly patrolled by Arab soldiers from Syria or Iraq who 
would not know them. Few could find employment in days when 
normal business is at a standstill and Government service coming to 
an end: many could hardly buy food, save by the kindness of Christian 
friends, Arab or European, who would do their marketing for them. 

What shall we say, then, of the work of the Church in the coming 
months and years? Arabic congregations, at least from the cities of 
Jerusalem, Haifa and Jaffa, have largely evacuated to neighbouring Arab 
countries till the storm is over. Jewish Christians, fewer in number 
(though even so far more than is commonly recognized), have mostly 
left with little or no likelihood of return. Mission hospitals, with few 
exceptions, have been closed or handed over to national bodies as 
casualty clearing stations. Mission schools—many of which, just because 
they sought to serve both races alike, were situated in those border-line 
areas which of late have been the worst danger-spots—have had to 
close because their pupils had left the country and could not get to school 
with any measure of safety. It is virtually impossible for an Arab and 
a Jew to meet anywhere save in the “ Security Zones ” which, in a few 
days, will cease to exist. British chaplaincies have lost ninety per cent. 
of their congregations—and of their local income. Schools and other 
buildings have been occupied by the forces, regular or irregular, of one 
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| side ot the other, or in some cases by British Security forces covering 
the final withdrawal after the termination of the Mandate. 

A few gallant missionaries remain in Jerusalem, Haifa, Jaffa, Nablus 
and Gaza, their normal work completely dislocated, yet working harder 
| than ever to alleviate suffering, to rescue the displaced and the dis- 
| tressed, to act where possible as go-betweens, and incidentally to keep 
| Mission buildings out of the conflict where thay can, and preserve the 
possibility of re-opening when better times come. Practically all school 
staffs have gone home to England, to take temporary work for the 
summer and so relieve the budgets of their Societies. The Cathedral 
| precincts in Jerusalem have become a kind of refugee concentration, 
} with one building given over to a group of British press men, another 
| till recently giving shelter to Christian Jews prior to evacuation, and 
) another full of Arab families driven out of their homes in villages or 
in the more dangerous parts of the city. Communications are very 
| difficult: there are no posts or telegraphs, no trunk telephone calls, 
| and no public transport: every letter creates a problem as to how it 
| can be despatched. Very soon there may be no local telephones, no 
) electricity, and no municipal water. Even private transport is virtually 
} at a standstill, with three roads out of every five completely blocked, 
| almost every garage closed, and petrol very scatce at {5 a four-gallon tin. 
| And yet through it all there emerges the feeling that once more 
| man’s necessity is God’s opportunity, that amid the clash of race and 
' creed the Cross, whether the Cross of Geneva, the Cross of Jerusalem, 
jor the Cross of S. George, is being recognized as something outside 
j of and higher than the strife of men, something to look to and cling 
} to as a symbol not only of safety but of mediation and reconciliation. 
It seems certain that missionary work on any recognized and accustomed 
j lines will be impossible for some time to come, and that when it is 
‘ possible to resume there will be a vast amount of reconstruction and 
reconditioning of material things to be faced: it is probable that many 
| recognized and accustomed lines of work may have to be tadically 
| changed to meet new conditions. But already it is manifest, from the 
-ctosses that men paint on their bricked-up doors, or wear on their 
clothing when they go abroad in the streets, that even in a ninety per cent. 
/non-Christian country the Cross stands for something. What that some- 
thing is it is our task to show. 
| The sands ate running out very rapidly: within a very few days 
| we may have any sort of Government, or none. The opening words 
of this week’s Epistle come home with a new relevance: “The end of 
Jall things is at hand: be ye therefore sober and watch unto prayer.” 
| By the time these lines are read most of our immediate questions may 
jhave been answered one way or the other. Whatever the answers, 
the one certainty remains—Jesus Christ, the same yesterday and to-day 
land for ever. May He once more bring good out of evil, and turn 
our sorrow into joy by using His Church, however unworthy, to that 


end. 
| May 13th, 1948. 
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THE PROBLEM OF A YOUNG 
DIOCESE 


By THE BISHOP OF THE GAMBIA AND RIO PONGAS* 


under the head ‘“ The Anglican Communion” will be the 
formation and financing of new dioceses overseas. 

There are two sets of contributing causes, either of which may make 
it necessary to consider the formation of a new diocese. It may be 
that the Church has grown so greatly in an existing diocese and that 
there are so many Church people, so many clergy and so many problems 
that it is more than one diocesan organization can carry. A second 
see-city is formed, and an area is cut out of the existing diocese, and 
a new diocesan bishop is enthroned. Such a diocese might be expected 
to be self-supporting from its inception. 

The other set of contributing causes are to do with area. A bishop 
may have been able to care for a huge area so long as most of the 
intensive work lay near his see-city, and the work in the other part 
of his diocese could be sufficiently supervized by an annual tourof visits. 
But if a call for advance demands the bishop’s attention and supervision 
constantly in some distant part of his diocese, it may well be that it is 
necessary to form a second diocese. Such a diocese could hardly be - 
expected to be self-supporting for some time. It was for these latter 
reasons that the Diocese of Gambia and the Rio Pongas was formed. 

In 1885 the Bishop of Sierra Leone was responsible for the Anglican 
Church along the whole coast of West Africa north of and including 
Sierra Leone, in the islands including Madeira and the Canaries, and 
in Mauritania and Morocco. In that year he gave permission for the 
Anglican Church in the West Indies to establish a Mission 200 miles 
north of Freetown, his see-city, in an area known as the Rio Pongas. 
This mission was manned and financed by a Church which had grown 
up amongst the released slaves in the plantations of the West Indies, 
who looked to West Africa as their land of origin. When hard times 
_ fell upon the West Indies an Association, very largely composed of 
men and women with interests in the West Indies, was formed in 
England to help support the work in the Rio Pongas. 

Towards the end of the century the Colonial chaplain was withdrawn 
from Bathurst, Gambia, 4oo miles north of Freetown, and the African 
Anglicans who had grown up around the colonial Church petitioned 
the Bishop of Sierra Leone for a priest. They undertook the entire 
financial responsibility of their Church, themselves building a big 
church, a parsonage and a school, and raising their priest’s stipend 
without help from Sierra Leone. 

Meanwhile the Church in the colony of Sierra Leone was growing, 
and the Bishop found himself fully occupied caring for his 35 African 
clergy with their numerous churches and schools and a big college. 
_ * The Rt. Rev, T. C. S. Daly was consecrated as first Bishop of the Gambia 
in 1935. 


QO”: of the matters to be discussed at the Lambeth Conference 
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The Bishops in the Province of the West Indies were not happy about 
the state of their Rio Pongas Mission, and the Archdeacon whom they 
Sent to investigate reported that, in his opinion, the Mission should 
either be closed or at once given close episcopal supervision. The 
self-supporting Church in Bathurst began to expand, and two little 
mission-stations were established up the River Gambia. This work 
_ also demanded more frequent visits than the Bishop of Sierra Leone 
_ could afford to give. 

In 1934 the Bishops of the Province of the West Indies and the 

Bishop of Sierra Leone, supported by a request from the Governor 
_ of Gambia, approached the Archbishop of Canterbury to form a new 

diocese to be carved out of the diocese of Sierra Leone, and which 
_ should include Senegal, with the great port of Dakar, the capital of 

French West Africa, Britain’s second oldest Crown Colony, Gambia, 

Portuguese Guinea and French Guinea. The area was twice that of 
| Great Britain, the two main church-centres, Bathurst and the Rio 

Pongas, were 800 miles apart by road, and the entire Anglican popula- 
_ tion did not number 2,000. The total population is estimated as 
_ 4,000,000, the very large majority of whom are Mohammedans, whom 
| most missionaries consider impossible to convert. 

It was decided that a new diocese should be formed. The S.P.G. 
undertook to be midwife and to give all possible assistance in bringing 
this baby diocese into the world, whilst the S.P.C.K. as god-father, 
undertook to launch an appeal for an episcopal endowment fund. The 

_ Archbishop had some difficulty in finding a priest who was ready to 
| become the fitst bishop. At last in 1935, as the Archbishop put it, 
_ the Bishop of Wakefield offered his ewe-lamb. The Rev. John Daly, 
» Vicar of Airedale with Fryston, was summoned to Lambeth Palace. 
_ He was then sent to be viewed by the heads of S.P.G. and the S.P.C.K. 
. and by the Sectetary of State for the Colonies, and his name and 


_ description was cabled to the Archbishop of the West Indies and the 
| Bishop of Sierra Leone. This 32-year-old priest had asserted his readi- 
| ness to be sent where the Church directed, and by March he became 
| the Bishop-designate. He left his Yorkshire parish after Easter in April ; 
he was consecrated at the Toc H Chutch of All Hallows by the Tower 
. on SS. Philip and James’ Day, and he arrived in his new diocese on 
Ascension Day, 25th May, 1935. 

| Back in England the Bishop had been acclaimed in the Albert Hall, 
| aeticles had appeared in the daily press, and even his photo had been 
;taken on the departure platform at Euston. In Bathurst, Gambia, 
, crowds had gathered to welcome him, and the Te Dewm had been sung 
'in St. Mary’s. It had all been very moving and inspiring, and now 
_ the “ tumult and the shouting died ” and the Bishop, the only European 
-missionary in his diocese, found himself holding the baby. This was 
'the situation. His stipend was guaranteed for five yeats, but he was 
now responsible for raising the {10,000 for which S.P.C.K. had launched 
‘the Appeal. The income with which he was to finance his diocese 
consisted of a grant for £175 from S.P.G., and an uncertain, but prob- 
able £1,000 a year from the Rio Pongas Association. far 
He spent the first eight months visiting his diocese, and visiting 
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the parent-diocese of Sierra Leone, and a large mission-station of the 
American Holy Cross Fathers in Liberia. Thus he was able to see the 
work that had grown up in his own diocese and to compare it with 
the work that was being done elsewhere in West Africa. He realized, 
chowever, that this comparison was not very valuable, as the whole 
of his diocese lay under the dead hand of Mohammedanism, whilst 
the Church was working among pagans in the areas that he had visited, 
It seemed to him that the obvious failure of the Rio Pongas Mission 
was due to the fact that it had been run as a mission amongst pagans, 
whereas it needed an entirely different technique to be successful amongst 
Mohammedans. He realized also that the work in the Rio Pongas 
and suffered very considerably from the French taking over that part 
of West Africa towards the end of the nineteenth century, causing all 
non-French-speaking schools to be closed, and with a consequent en- 
couragement of Roman missions. He was filled with admiration for 
the work which had been done by the West Indian Archdeacon, who 
had recently passed to his rest, and by the Jamaican priest who had 
recently gone into retirement in his native island. He found the son 
of the West Indian missionary as senior priest-in-charge, assisted by a 
West Indian deacon and a West African priest. This West African 
priest, however, he met upon his death-bed, and another West Indian — 
priest had died only a short time before his arrival. 

The work showed every sign of being starved for lack of funds, 
and the Bishop himself was without the necessary funds even to repait 
the existing mission-buildings, or to establish a school which he saw 
to be essential. Back in the Gambia, when he returned after his tour 
of the diocese, he met great enthusiasm on the part of the young 
Anglicans to establish more mission-stations, and he organized his first 
24 volunteers into a fellowship of prayer and study, doing his best 
to direct their training towards the mission-field. 

After a year in the dioceses he spent six months in England trying 
to increase the income through the Association, and to collect money 
for the Episcopal Endowment Fund. He also went for six months 
to visit all the dioceses and most of the parishes in the West Indies. 
There he was profoundly impressed by the way in which the poverty- 
stricken people were giving far beyond their means to support their 
Rio Pongas Mission, and had realized that he could not expect very 
much more than the £800 a year that they were already contributing. 
However, during his visit the Church in the West Indies contributed 
£1,000 towards the Episcopal Endowment Fund. 

By this time he had been joined by a European priest, and he took 
with him a layman whom he subsequently ordained in Bathurst. By 
1940 the work in French Guinea (which included the Rio Pongas 
Mission, a church in the French capital of Conakry and on the Iles 
de Los) had been consolidated and reorganized. The European priest, 
however, who was to have opened a French-speaking school, had for 
family reasons to leave the diocese, and the French Government were 
making many difficulties. By this time the West Indian deacon had 
been ordained priest, and a West African catechist had also been priested. 
But when Paris fell French Guinea came under Vichy tule, and the 
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two priests just mentioned spent eighteen months as political prisoners 
in Dakar, and the whole Anglican Church was regarded with great 
suspicion and its work hampered. 

In Gambia, where the Bishop (excluded from the French part of his 
diocese) was able to spend much more time, the work went forward 
and the African community of Kristi Kunda was established. In the 
next year the S.P.G. was able to make a grant of £2,000 a year for 
this new venture: {£600 was to be used for the African community, 
£600 for medical work, and £600 for two European priests. By 1943, 
when the Bishop was able to return to French Guinea, the Association’s 
income had risen by £2,000 a year. But by this time the cost of living 
had begun to rise, and by 1946 it had risen 800 per cent. in French 
Guinea. The increased income, therefore, was able to do less than the 
otiginal income had done. 

In 1948 the Bishop still finds himself with a self-supporting Church 
in Bathurst, Gambia, from whom he receives at least {120 a ycat fot 
mission-work, and with churches in Conakry and the Iles de Los which 


ate struggling towards self-support. But the missionary work which 


is being carried on amongst Mohammedans has not begun to be self- 
supporting, and cannot be expected to be so for many generations. 
The work is expanding, and the budget for 1948 shows the need for 
an income from overseas of £6,000, whereas only £5,000 can be ex- 
pected. In order to make the work in the Rio Pongas worth while, 
the Bishop must have another £1,500 a year to establish a station 
comparable to Kristi Kunda. He has more European missionaries than 
he is able to afford. For two of these he has been able to find Govern- 
ment grants, but in order that they may do the work for which they 
volunteered he must have money to pay them. 

The greatest need for the diocese is a boatding-school which will 
expand into a training-college, and which for some time will probably 
need a European head. This would cost another £1,500 a year, and is 
urgently needed. Furthermore, the lads trained at Kristi Kunda are 
all ready to start the new missionary venture in a new area, which will 
eall very shortly for another £1,000 a year. In other words, by 1950 
the Bishop must have a diocesan income of £10,000 per annum from 
overseas, whereas he now has only £5,000. If he does not get this 
increase then the 93-year-old Rio Pongas Mission will first have to 
be closed, and then the expanding work in the Gambia will have to 


‘ be teduced. It is doubtful whether there is the making of a diocese 


if it is bereft of the Rio Pongas and unable to expand its missionary 


' work. Moreover it should be noted that the very considerable increase 
~ in the income from the Association is entirely due to personal contacts 
' made by the Bishop and his European missionaries. If through sick- 


ness ot for any other reason the Bishop had to withdraw, it is certain 
that the income would diminish rapidly. 
Thus, after thirteen years the Bishop still holds the baby, and there 


' is no Board or Body or Council in the Church to whom he can turn 


for advice or for relief of his burden. This article has been written in the 
hope that it may make alive one of the problems which will arise at the 
Lambeth Conference under the heading “‘ The Anglican Communion.” 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
IN CEYLON 


By MABEL SIMON* 


responsible for education. With the decline of the monarchy 

the system disintegrated, and little was done by the Portu- 
guese, the Dutch or, at first, by the British to establish a Western ot 
modern system of education. The existing schools were run by 
missionaries, and it was only towards the end of the nineteenth century 
that the British Government began to take an active part in the 
organization of education. 

In 1885 the Government decided to allot the greater part of its funds 
to vernacular education, leaving education in English to the missionary 
and Buddhist schools which received grants-in-aid. Sixty years later 
the Government, therefore, had only one English Secondary School 
for boys—Royal College, Colombo—and none for girls. There have 
grown up three types of school in the Island—those giving a full 
coutse in a vernacular; those giving a similar course and a working 
knowledge of English, generally called Bilingual; those giving the 
entite coutse in English. The standards of schools vary enormously, 
from the poorly-equipped, grossly inadequately staffed and overcrowded, 
to the fully-organized and equipped senior secondary school which 
gives a good general education and prepares pupils for the Higher School 
Certificate and University Entrance Examinations. 

In 1944 out of a total of 6,168 schools, 5,941 were ditectly Govern- 
ment administered or Assisted, and of these 5,268 were vernacular and 
415 English and Bilingual. Unaided schools numbered 227. The 
majority of Assisted Denominational Schools are Christian, but more 
recently Buddhist, Hindu and Muslim Missionary Societies have founded 
a number of schools of vatious types. [here are more pupils in 
Denominational schools than in Government schools at the present 
time. 

In October, 1945, Ceylon was tesponsible for initiating what the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies called “a new landmark in the 
history of education in the Colonial Empire.” The Ceylon State Council, 
two yeats before its demise, ratified the regulations for a scheme of 
free education for all, from Kindergarten to University, in which the 
medium of instruction in primary classes was to be the mother tongue 
with English as a compulsory second language. In this way it was 
hoped to overcome the difference between the English-educated minority 
and the 85 per cent. of the Island’s rural population. 

The Minister of Education responsible for these changes, now a 
Buddhist, waged bitter verbal and administrative war against Christian 
Assisted Schools. Managers were given three years in which to decide 


U ex the ancient kings of Ceylon the Buddhist priests were 


* Miss Mabel Simon is Principal of the C.M.S. Ladies’ College, Colombo. 
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whether their schools should enter the “Free Scheme,” or not, the 
choice being either to cease charging fees and the State would pay 
salaries of all approved staff, plus an inadequate per capita equipment 
gtant, or to forego all Government grants and become a private in- 
stitution. In view of the then approaching elections, the policy of the 
Executive Committee of Education and its Chairman-Minister became 
neither educational nor national, but merely political (The Minister 
was not returned to Parliament.) 

Schools wete permitted to enter the Scheme on 1st October, 1945, 
1946 and 1947, so we now have Denominational Schools, including 
some Christian, both within and outside the Scheme, though most 
schools, whose finances permitted, chose to take advantage of the three 
years’ grace, hoping that with the new Parliament in 1947 modifications 
would be wisely introduced. So far these hopes remain untealized. 

The Committee system of the State Council has yielded to Party 
politics and the Cabinet system. The United National Party has only 
a small majority. There are fourteen Ministers, each of whom is striving 
to secute a lion’s share of the Island’s revenue ; so the problem before 
the new Minister of Education is to carry out the Scheme of his pre- 
decessor and his Executive Committee, and yet spend less. Already 
the rising costs absorb about 25 per cent. of Ceylon’s revenue, instead 
of the average of 16 per cent. of countries of similar size but greater 
educational progress. Out of a total population of six and a half 
millions, over 350,000 children are still unprovided with schools. A 
halt has been called to the building, equipping and staffing of the fifty- 
five Government Central Schools, one in each Constituency, begun 
by the old Executive Committee. Rightly or wrongly, the United 
National Party feels the country supports the Free Scheme; so for 
them, though expedient politically, it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
enforce it in practice. 

As it stands, the Free Education Scheme is neither a scheme nor is 
it educationally sound. The only logical, democratic and educationally 
efficient plan for free education would involve postponement of the 
date of decision (originally 1st May, 1948, just now postponed till 
31st July), and certainly of the date of entry, until an adequate Island- 
wide free Primary system had been built up, and in the meanwhile 
providing many Government scholarships to the existing secondary 
schools and the University. It is obvious that until good Government 
secondary schools are provided, especially for girls, the present schools 
will be used as Government Central schools. The present Minister, 
whose attitude is friendly and conciliatory, has already suggested that 
we should be asked to grant him a certain percentage of places for 
scholarship holders. The Ministet’s obvious good-will towards De- 
nominational schools and his readiness to discuss our problems and to 
overcome our difficulties (when the remedy does not clash with his 
patty’s political programme) have added pain to our reluctance to 
accept the Scheme. For although we trust his word, his promises can 
hold good only as long as he remains in office, and he himseif recognizes 
this fact. 

One of the glories of the Christian schools, which were in centres 
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of a mixed population, has been the fellowship achieved between mem- 
bers of all the races resident in Ceylon—the Kandyan, Low-country 
Singhalese, Tamil (Ceylon and Indian), Burgher, Moor and Malay. 
This spirit of fellowship is undoubtedly being replaced by communalism 
through the use of the vernaculars. From the Lower Kindergarten 
children must be separated into three language groups, their Kinder- 
garten games must be played separately, otherwise it would be con- 
sidered by the Education Department as an English period, which the 
Singhalese and Tamil Lower Kindergarten may not have at present. 
The Upper Kindergarten and Standard II may have one period daily 
in oral English only. Our little ones are doubly aware now that 
they are Singalese or Tamil or Burgher, and other groups differ 
from them—a new and surely sorry development at the birth of Ceylon 
as an Independent Dominion. In spite of this evil result of insisting 
on the exclusive use of the mother tongue as the medium of instruc-_ 
tion in the Primary School, the Board of Education (an Advisory and 
Consultative Body whose recommendations were usually ignored in 
the last régime) recently passed, with but one dissentient vote, a motion 
recommending that History and Geography be taught in the three 
languages up to Senior School Certificate. For the harassed Principal, 
the carrying out of such a practice could well prove the final horror 
in the almost overwhelming problems of staffing and time-table. In- 
evitably the enforcement of this recommendation will mean that schools 
must choose to admit the members of one language group alone, for 
the number of staff is approved on the basis of average attendance 
only. This would be disastrous from a national point of view, in direct 
Opposition to the Christian attitude, and grossly unfair to the excluded 
communities whose prayers, labours and gifts have gone into the 
building up of these schools. 

To take one example: in Ladies’ College, Colombo, Singhalese pupils 
make up only 50 per cent. of the total enrolment, the next largest 
gtoup being Ceylon Tamils, and the rest Burgher, English, Muslim, 
Parsee, Indian and others. The College has three complete Primary 
departments from Kindergarten to Standard V, which necessitates a 
number of teachers in excess of the number allowed on an average 
attendance quota. Under the Free Scheme there would be no tuition 
fees to cover the cost of these extra teachers. 

In its dying hours the Executive Committee of Education passed 
some important amendments to the Code of Regulations. Discussed 
as they were during the election campaign, the first set was approved 
by the State Council to avoid further violent political repercussions, 
because much public feeling had been aroused both in support and in 
Opposition to the Amendments. The second set, including a most fat- 
teaching one on the Grading of Schools, was passed almost unnoticed 
by the public who were then tired of the continued reports for and 
against the Free Scheme, and was opposed publicly only by the Associa- 
tion of Head Mistresses and the All-Ceylon Union of Teachers. 

One amendment states that no school may permit or require a child 
whose father or guardian is of a different religion from that of the 
management, to attend any religious ceremony, instruction or worship, 
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in school hostels or places of worship. Should a Buddhist, Hindu or 
Muslin parent desire, as is often the case, that his child attending a 
Christian school should join in Prayers or Christian instruction, he must 


_ declare in writing: “1am a Christian.” In Government schools any 


group of fifteen or more children must receive instruction in their 
father’s religion. In Royal College the Principal, in his last Report, 
deplored this division into four groups and also the impossibility of 
teaching any religion in the class room only without opportunity of 
worship and the practice of its distinctive rites. 

The Grading of “English” schools into three is ostensibly and 
primarily for fixing the requirements for holders of Special Posts and 
their attached salaries, but its scope is in effect wider. Schools are in 
Grade I if, with other definite and reasonable requirements, they have 
one hundred and fifty average attendance in the Post Primary depart- 
ment, and have a science laboratory equipped and able to accommodate 
twenty pupils (a number far in excess of that to be expected in girls’ 
schools for many years to come) at the Higher School Certificate and 
University Entrance standard. For a school to be eligible for Grade IJ, 


_ the same number of average attendance is required and the science 


laboratory must be equipped for the same number, but for pupils taking 


, Senior School Certificate only. 


In July, 1947, most of the leading schools for boys were considered 


| eligible for Grade I, but only an extremely small group of girls’ schools 
| were accorded the honour, the rest being relegated to Grade HI. In 
_ the Western Province, which includes Colombo, three met all the re- 
quirements for Grade I. One leading Methodist and all the Roman 


Catholic girls’ schools in the Province that had the necessary attendance 


_and science laboratory did not have Graduates as Principals—another 
' requirement for Grade I and II schools. One or two “ border-line ” 


cases were reconsidered later. The Amendment states that Grade III 
schools are those that provide a course of instruction to Standard VII 
and have Primary classes; thus there is no legal assurance that these 
schools will continue to receive approval of staff for classes above 
Standard VIII, two classes in the cases of those schools following the 
course of study for the Senior School Certificate, and four of those 
presenting pupils for Higher School Certificate and University Entrance. 
This insecurity and the loss of prestige are a serious hindrance to the 
development of Girls’ Secondary Education. The number of girls 


_ allowed to proceed beyond the Primary stage has slowly increased over 


a very long period as the attitude to girls’ education changed with the 
improvement of woman’s position in the social structure, but most 
girls’ schools have had to persevere with a very small percentage of 
their pupils remaining to complete the course. They felt the necessity 
of providing facilities for those who were permitted to stay and of 
preparing for those greater numbers who would be permitted in the 
future, as still more confidence was established. Some conservative 


communities are only now awakening to the necessity for education 


for girls at all, and extremely few are allowed to go beyond the primary 
stage. In 1946 only 140 of the 900 undergraduates in the Ceylon 


University were women. 
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Another serious effect in the proposed changes in education is the. 
status of the Primary teacher. Solely for economy’s sake, all primary 
teachers will be on the old vernacular primary teacher’s level and paid 
accordingly. There will be no replacement of the English-trained_ 
Kindergattener or trained teacher on the approved staff. An attempt 
is now being made to give girls who have passed the Senior School 
Certificate a year’s training in Kindergarten and Primary school methods. 
Also, to distribute more evenly among the existing schools and those 
‘to be established, the too few graduate and trained teachers available, 
not more than 50 per cent. of the number approved for Standards VI, 
VII, and VII may be in those categories. 

Under a Government of a Buddhist country in which the Buddhist 
hierarchy have already demanded protection for Buddhism, what is the 
place of the Christian school? We have two duties to perform—to 
continue to educate our own Christian children, and to witness. It 
is essential that the Church should control some schools at least, because 
schools which are dependent for all provision of their financial needs 
upon the Government must surely increasingly come under Govern- 
ment control. What freedom may we expect in the choice and appoint- 
ment of approved teachers, when already the C.M.S.—as proprietor of 
a school—has been compelled to replace a missionary, a Church of 
Ceylon priest, by a Manager considered “ satisfactory ” to the Director 
of Education ? 

The Christian school is one which considers the child primarily not 
as a political or national unit, but as an individual member of God’s 
human family. We hope that the Christian schools that can remain 
independent of Government grants will be largely independent of 
Government control, and will have the freedom to continue their service 
to the children of Ceylon. Dorothy Sayers’ summing up of the ideal 
of Christian education—“ to create a whole man, among men, in a 
world that makes sense,’’ must remain the ideal for Christian schools 
in Ceylon, and this can be pursued effectively only where the whole 
policy and direction are Christian. 

It has already been felt by the Church, as represented in an American 
mission in Jaffna, the Northern peninsula which is mainly Hindu, that 
it is necessary to found a religious university based on Christian—or 
at any rate theistic—philosophy, for the tone of the University of Ceylon 
in Colombo is definitely anti-religious and atheistic. This emphasizes the 
necessity for Christian schools to have the liberty to send their pupils to the 
University of Ceylon adequately equipped with a reasoned and lively faith. 

Other countries have shown that even where a good State system 
obtains, schools outside that system have a valuable part to play. 
Almost invariably educational reforms have originated in independent 
schools; they give scope for experiment, impossible in schools run 
by a central authority. They set standards in organization such as 
size of classes; their curriculum is more easily adapted to changing 
conditions, while continuity of purpose is maintained. These are a 
few reasons why Ceylon cannot afford to be without such schools. 
May they be given the opportunity to take their rightful place and 
exercise their beneficial influence in the new regime. 
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MADAGASCAR 


By A. C. JACKSON* 


HE diocese of Madagascar is divided into three archdeacontries. 

F The archdeaconry of Imerina consists of four districts and 

a few scattered churches. * The districts are Antananarivo, 
Ambatoharanana, Ramainandro, and the missionary district of Anosibe. 
Antananarivo is the capital and contains the Cathedral and three other 
churches. In the district there are seventeen churches ; most of these 
churches are quite small as the people have left the villages and are 
mostly living in the towns. The churches are kept open for sentimental 
reasons, and are supported by former members now living in one of 
the large towns. At holiday times or on special occasions these people 
attend their village church; at other times the churches are almost 
empty. 

The Diocesan Theological College is situated at Ambatoharanana. 
There are no large towns in this district, but there are thirty-five village 
churches: one or two are large villages. ‘The majority are quite small, 
and the churches are kept open by the support of non-resident members. 

Ramainandro used to be a big centre with a resident missionary (the 


Archdeacon lived there at one time), and a staff of clergy and teachers. 


Some years ago it declined, but now there seems to be a tendency for 
the people to return, and the Church has recovered some of the strength 
which it had lost, and is able once more to support a staff of clergy 
and teachers. There are twenty-one churches and some schools. This 
is the only district in the archdeaconry which has been able to retain 
its schools. In the other two districts practically all the schools have 
had to close. Antananarivo district has four schools and Ambatoha- 
ranana three. Ramainandro has eight. 

The three districts of Antananarivo, Ambatoharanana and Ramain- 
andro represent the work of the Anglican Mission in the central plateau. 
The work is self-supporting. The only money from England spent in 
the archdeaconry is that needed for the salaries of the European mission- 
aries and other expenses, such as repairs of houses and travelling, 
connected with the European staff. 

The work in Imerina is not increasing: congregations in the country 
are growing less each year, except in the district of Ramainandro; the 
Cathedral and the four churches in Antananarivo are stationary. The 
district of Anosibe is a missionary district. The work there is sup- 

orted by the Church in Imerina, each of the three districts raising an 
allotted sum each year for the support of the twenty-three churches in 
the district. There are two Malagasy priests working in the district, 
and several catechists and teachers. The work there was making good 
progress, and the local Christians had aimost reached the point of 
raising half the money needed for the support of their local churches. 


* The Ven. A. C. Jackson is Archdeacon of Imerina in the Diocese of 
Madagascar. 
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Then came the rebellion. The district of Anosibe was one of the piaces 
where it broke out, and we are still without news of any of our workers 
there, except for one catechist who is known to have died. So far 
as is known the work there has been completely wiped out. Villages 
have been destroyed; the centre, Anosibe, has not a house left. In 
some cases the walls of a church or school are still standing, but all 
the church furniture has disappeared. The people are scattered. Some 
ate with the rebels, others have fled into the forest or to neighbouring 
districts to escape the rebels or the Government forces. The district 
consists largely of forest with no roads, and only indifferent paths. 
The consequence is that it is holding out much longer than other dis- 
tricts which were in revolt. It is almost impossible for the Govern- 
ment troops to penetrate the forest, especially in the wet season, so 
there are still rebel bands in existence there. 

The second archdeaconry, that of the east coast, extends almost the 
whole length of the east coast from Maroantsetra in the north to Mana- 
kara in the south. It is divided into four districts, and there are some 
two hundred and forty-four churches. One district, that of Tamatave, 
has been self-supporting for some years and the other three districts 
were progressing towards self-support, then came the revolution. All 
the districts were involved and a great deal of damage has been done 
to churches and schools: in some places whole villages have been 
destroyed. The church will no longer be able to raise even a fraction 
of the money needed, and there is the problem of how to restart the 
work. There is only one missionary on the east coast, and it is very 
doubtful if the work can be re-started without a considerable increase 
in the number of missionaries. There is also the question of how to 
deal with both workers and church members who took a part in the 
rebellion. A certain number took an active part, but others—while 
admitting they were with the rebels—say they were forced under threat 
of death to join the rebellion. The Malagasy have a saying that a man’s 
first duty in case of danger is to save his life. Many of them have acted 
on that belief. There were some who refused to compromise, but even 
some of the workers took the easy way. 

The northern archdeaconry consists of two districts in the extreme 
north of the island. ‘There are some sixty-six churches, and the really 
fascinating story of the early history of the church in this part of 
Madagascar can be read in a little booklet written by Bishop G. L. 
King and entitled 4 Self-made Bishop. ‘There has never been a mission- 
aty stationed in that part of the island, except for a few months during 
the war when one of our missionaries combined the duties of district 
missionary and chaplain to the British troops serving in that part of 
Madagascar. The Bishop tries to visit the work once a year. The 
church is practically self-supporting: they receive a certain amount 
of help for travelling. The chief problems which must be faced in 
this part of our work atise from the fact that the old men who started 
the work and carried it on for many years are now dead or too old to 
work, and the younger men do not seem to have their spirit or capa- 
bilities. Also the question of training workers for this part of the 
diocese is a very difficult one. Intellectually they are backward and 
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» so cannot follow the course at the Theological College: the expense 
of transporting a man and his wife and family to and from the College 
is also very great. Probably the work in the north will not make much 
| progress in the future unless a missionary can be stationed there and 


undertake as his main job the training of workers. It he were a married 
man and his wife could train the wives, it would be a great gain. The 


' women there are very backward, and there is a great need for someone 
to help them. Because Madagascar is a French colony, educational work 
is very difficult. The church has several small scnools in the forest. 


They can do a vety good work given the right type of teacher, but the 
right type is not easy to find. The Government don’t like these schools, 


as they are staffed by uncertificated teachers and are only supposed to 


teach Malagasy. At different times attempts have been made to close 


them, but always the Government have found it impossible to do so 
_as they have not sufficient teachers to put anything in their place. Most 


of these uncertificated schools are on the east coast, and many of them 


have died in the rebellion; it may be very difficult to revive them. 
We also have a certain number of schools staffed by teachers who hold 


the Government Teacher’s Certificate. Some of these schools prepare 
for Government examinations ; in all of them the teaching has to be 
in French. From a missionary point of view these schools are not 
vety helpful as the teachers are inclined to neglect the religious side 
of the work in their efforts to get the children through the French 


+ examinations. A great many Malagasy look upon the schools as a 


trap to catch the children for tne Church; the ability to get pupils 
through the Government examinations is the bait. ‘They think that 
the chiidren and their parents will show their gratitude by attending 


the chutch to which the school is attached. Then it is for the minister 
in charge of that particular church to give the instruction which will 


attach the child to the religious body concerned. This attitude of mind 


has two bad effects. ‘The teachers in the schools do not concern them- 
| selves over much with religious instruction; and the clergy wait for 


the schools to supply them with recruits. 
A few yeats ago there were two theological colleges: one on the 


- coast the other in Imerina. That on the coast had to be closed owing 
to the impossibility of providing a European staff for it. The college 
in Imerina is still open, but at the moment there are only four pupils. 
There are various reasons for this. The Church can only afford to pay 


small wages, so many young men refuse to consider working as clergy, 
ot teachers. The Government examinations are yearly becoming more 


difficult so not many of our pupils succeed in getting the teachet’s 


diploma. A certain number of young men wete taken for military 
service, and after discharge sought other work. The rebellion has cut 
off the supply of candidates from the east coast. Many of the Malagasy 
are dissatisfied with the College as it exists; they would prefer an 
institution providing a higher secular education. 

At one time there were two High Schools in Tanararivo, one for 
boys and one for girls. The school for girls has had to close as we 
had no one who could act as head mistress. The school for boys was 
turned into a mixed school with a Malagasy director in charge. It is 
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not very successful as the parents don’t care for mixed schools, and the 
teaching staff is not of the standard required to get the pupils through 
tne Government examinations. Actually Europeans with good French 
diplomas and considerable teaching ability are needed, but it is im- 
possible to find such men: English teachers do not find it easy to 
accommodate themselves to French ideas and ideals of education. It 
seems highly improbable that the Church will ever accomplish much 
in the educational field in Madagascar. The most promising line would 
be to establish hostels for boys and girls with a strong religious atmo- 
sphere, the inmates to attend Government schools until they had 
obtained whatever diploma they required. Of course there must always 
be a theological college for training the clergy. The Malagasy Church 
does not like this plan because they think that to close any work down 
is to “lose face” : they cannot realize why it is difficult for an English 
mission to tun educational work in a French colony. 

The rebellion came as a great surprise to most people. The Malagasy 
had been asking for their independence for some time. Political parties 
had been formed whose avowed aim was the complete independence 
of the country. A motion was deposited in the French Parliament 
asking for the restoration of the freedom of Madagascar. Nothing was 
actually done. Local assemblies consisting of French and Malagasy 
representatives with very limited powers were set-up; some local 
reforms, such as the abolition of forced labour, were put into force. 
Then quite suddenly it was announced that rebellion had broken out 
in certain parts of the island—the east coast, the extreme north and in 
the forest. Several Europeans were murdered, and the same fate befell 
Malagasy who were known to be friendly to the Government. Some 
towns were besieged, attacks were made on the railways and road 
transport which was disorganized. The revolt in the north was quickly 
suppressed as Diego Suarez is a garrison town. But the Government 
had not enough troops available to do more than defend some of the 
mote important towns. They had to wait for reinforcements. For- 
tunately some tribes remained loyal and others were too frightened to 
openly rebel. What were the reasons for revolt ? Political agitators 
played a large part in stirring up some of the dissatisfied tribes. Their 
aim was to stir up a wide rebellion and then seize power for them- 
selves. Many of them belonged to the former ruling class. Failure 
to abolish completely the forced and requisitioned labour was another 
cause. This measure, however good in itself, was not wisely applied. 
No provision was made for replacing the forced labour, so Government 
doctors could not go on tour; there were no carriers: other Govern- 
ment officials were immobilized. Concessions were left without workers 
and the owners were faced with ruin, and of course they did not like 
the prospect. In some places the children refused to go to school as 
they looked upon education as a form of forced labour: in certain 
' villages the people even said church-going was abolished as it was a 

form of forced Government service. The abolition of forced labour 
for private enterprise was overdue, but it was carried out without any 
ptoper preparation. Returned soldiers also played a part in the rebellion. 
And the sorcerers took the opportunity for an attack on Christianity. 
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The rebels had some modetn weapons, but the majority were armed 
with spears and fortified with charms, which they were told would 
2 render harmless the guns and bullets of the Government forces. Many 
i; of them acted on the belief and paid the penalty. But the sorcerers 

| were teady with a reason; they had broken some taboo and so the 
‘ charms could not protect them. One example of what happened will 
i illustrate the mentality of many of the rebels. The Government arranged 
« for planes to scatter leaflets over rebel areas, calling on the people to 
¢t return to their villages and submit, and promising that only the leaders 
*) would be punished. The difficulty was that many of the people could 
¥) not read, and the sorcerers pointed out that the Government planes had 
* really thrown bombs down, but that their powerful charms had turned 
‘| the bombs into harmless bits of paper. An oath was administered, and 
© some at least who refused to take it were put to death. Many submitted 
* in an effort to save their lives. Others joined the rebels with the same 
object in view, but managed to avoid taking the oath. In some places 
‘| the practice of the Christian religion was forbidden ; in others it was 
5) permitted ; it appeared to depend on whether the local leader was a 
{ Christian or heathen. In some cases even the people were allowed to 
«| have collections for the support of the clergy. Three big tribes were 
) in revolt—the Antaimoro, the Tanala, and the Bezanozano; some of 
| the Betsimisaraka tribe were also involved, and of course members of 
| other tribes living in the area where the revolt took place. I don’t 
1) think the revolt was really anti-Christian, but of course the sorcerers 
* and witch-doctors made capital out of it. So many of the Malagasy 
“| ate ancestor worshippers that any troubles they have are liable to be 
)) attributed to neglect of, or departure from, the religion practised by the 
1) ancestors. The revolt is largely suppressed, but there are still rebel 
1 bands hiding in the forest ; and in the rebel ateas it is necessary to keep 
) garrisons. Of course the aftermath is setious, not only the damage 
‘which has been done, but the bad feeling which has been stirred up. 
Some terrible acts of cruelty were practised by both sides, the memory 
» of which will remain for years ; it is not only a question of bad feeling 
between Malagasy and European, there is also bound to be bad feeling 
‘between the Malagasy themselves, as many Malagasy Government 
-) servants were killed, some of them after being horribly tortured. 
A certain number of those who took part in the rebellion have been 
»' brought to trial; some have received long terms of imprisonment and 
»- one, a soldier, has been executed. The supposed leaders have not 
yet been tried: the trial is expected to take place shortly. 

What of the future? There are many and difficult problems waiting 
to be solved. Perhaps the biggest of them is how to restart the work 

on the east coast. For this more missionaries will be needed. There 
| should be a minimum of three men missionaries and two women working 
‘there. If the work is to continue there must be a college for training 
4 workers and at least two hostels, one for boys and another for girls. 
''There should be a hostel for boys at Tamatave; they can take the 
| Government examinations there, and we already have a large church 
# and school with room to build a suitable hostel. The college for training 
‘ catechists might be restarted at Andevorante ; some of the old college 
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buildings could probably be used. Mahanore is probably the best place 
for a home for girls. Training for full-time catechists would be provided 
in the college; but some provision ought to be made to give some 


training to part-time catechists. It has been a weakness in the past that _ 


very little attention has been paid to men who give part-time service 
by taking services on Sundays: they could accomplish much more if 
short courses of training were held for them. At present they are 
simply given a certificate to say they are authorized catechists, and then 
left to get on with the job as best they may. To start—or restart—this 
work and to help the church until it can recover from the losses which 
the rebellion has caused will mean considerable financial help. If that 
help is not forthcoming the church on the east coast will be like a man 
who has had his leg broken and then been forced to walk before the 
bone has set properly. 

The problems of Imerina are rather different. The church can support 
the work, and is doing so. The difficulties are of two kinds. One 
kind of difficulty arises from the fact that the church is being called on 
to manage its own affairs rather too quickly. This is due to lack of 
missionaties and also to the Malagasy desire to manage their own affairs 
—a cotollary of their demand for self-government. ‘They need guidance, 
but are not always willing to be guided. Perhaps they must acquire 
wisdom by making mistakes. One of the things which is lacking in 
the church in Madagascar is leadership: we have some good Malagasy 
clergy, but we have not trained leaders. Ifa centre is opened in England 
for training native clergy to become leaders, the Church in Madagascar 
should send some of her clergy to be trained. It is perhaps the out- 
standing need of the moment. 

Another big difficulty comes from the social life of the people. 
Divorce is very common, and we have not yet soived the problem of 
how to deal with it. A woman deserts her husband, leaving him with 
little children to care for. His family may be willing to help him for 
a while, but he will be expected to re-marty: if he does not who will 
look after the children while he is away at work? Who will keep 
house for him, cook his meals and do those other things which are the 
woman’s share in looking after a family? If he remarries he is ex- 
communicated, but neither he himself not any Malagasy can undet- 
stand what he has done to deserve excommunication. The same thing 
applies to the woman who is deserted by her husband, except that 
she must remarry to support her family. Excommunication in Mada- 
» gascar means to be stopped from communion, neither more nor less. 
Some of our most diligent church attenders and best supporters are 
excommunicate. They have no sense of having done wrong; none 
of theit companions consider they are wrong. This does great harm 
to the spiritual life of the church. Divorce is on the increase here as 
in so many other parts of the world, and unless some remedy can be 
found the future of Christianity in Madagascar will be in danger. 
Another of our big problems arises ftom the changing customs of the 
people. Formerly the young people were completely under the control 
of their parents and the older members of the family. When the time 
came for them to marry a suitable partner was chosen; they were not 
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consulted. After a certain age young people were kept separate. They 


were not supposed to have any ideas of their own; their duty was to 
do what the family decided. Now the young people of Madagascar 
are claiming freedom. Sometimes they go too far and too quickly. 
The claim leads to clashes between the older people and the younger. 
The Synod which consists almost entirely of old men, whether clergy 
or lay-men, passed a resolution that the sexes must be kept apart in the 


. guilds and societies for young people. The young people wish to meet 


together, but can’t do so. This has led to some of the young people’s 
societies closing down; and to the young people forming societies of 
their own outside the Church. Wise guidance is needed if the younger 
Malagasy are to be retained in the Church. 

Another big problem arises from the great difference in salaries paid 
by the Church and Government or commercial firms. ‘The difference 
is very great. Two boys learn side by side in the same school: one 


| becomes a doctor and is soon gaining an income of 20,000 francs a 


month; the other becomes a teacher in a Mission school and earns 
about 1,500 francs a month. ‘The difference is so great that the supply 
of candidates for mission work has almost ceased. The Church carries 
too many paid workers. Men doing work which would be done by a 
voluntary lay reader in England receive a salary. Voluntary—or unpaid 
—labour is looked upon as slave labour, and so everyone expects a 
salary, not because he needs the money but to ensure a certain status. 
The income of the Church depends on the offerings of the people, and 
is not enough to support a long list of paid workers. If salaries were 
only paid to full-time workers it would be possible for the Church to 
give its workers better salaries and so secure the workers it needs. 
Even then Church salaries would be well below the rewards offered by 
civil or Government employ, but the difference would not be so great. 

The Malagasy are growing up and difficulties must arise. The Church 
in Madagascar is changing from a Mission-supported institution to a 
self-governing, self-supporting Church; mistakes will be made and 
sometimes the wrong path may be followed. The Malagasy Church 
needs mote missionaties, not to act as commanding officers or school- 
masters punishing them when they make mistakes, but to be their 
friends who will try to lead them and help them. Young people do 
not always like to follow the advice of their elders, and young churches 
do not like to feel that they are still under the strict control of the older 
churches in Europe. The need is for a partnership by which the enthu- 
siasm and vigour and strength of the young can be helped by the 
wisdom and steadiness which comes from experience. 
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THE CONFLICT OF TWO 
CENTURIES BETWEEN 
CHRISTIANITY AND 

MILITARISM IN JAPAN 


By IAN SHEVILL* 


HE Japanese militatist, who in two centuries has proven himself 
the greatest antagonist of Christianity, has been banished and 
to-day the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai is faced with the gigantic 
task of winning the loyalty of a vast agrarian population of 7o million 
before they are once again dragooned in the service of some new 
ideology. In both the sixteenth and twentieth centuries there has been 
a temarkable constancy about the conflict between the forces of Cesar 
and those of Christ. The persecution has come from the same source 
—a military clique. It has been prompted through fear of territorial 
ambitions of Christians rather than through hatred of the teachings of 
Christ. It has been directed against city progressives by country con- 
servatives. To prevent the dreary re-occurrence of a calamity which 
has happened twice before, the Church has before her the task of 
winning the vast peasantry of the country; it is a problem of which 
the modern Japanese Christian is acutely conscious. 

The first Persecution began in earnest in 1614 only 65 years after 
Xavier had commenced work in Japan and was initiated by that te- 
markable peasant Hideyoshi and put into total effect by Iyeyasu Toko- 
gawa. Both these men were strong and able militarists who together 
built a new structure of government which withstood two centuries 
of rule and misrule by subsequent shoguns. Theit motive for perse- 
cution lay in their fear of Spanish or Portuguese invasion. Indeed it 
was a thteat of invasion made by irresponsible shipwrecked sailors 
who hoped to save their own skins by saying that the King of Spain 
intended to conquer Japan, that first turned Hideyoshi’s thoughts to 
the numerous Christian missionaries working throughout his domains. 
Feeling that these priests must either be spies or the vanguard of 
invasion, Hideyoshi banned Christianity, which remained a faith pto- 
hibited under penalty of death until the American Perry blasted open 
Japan’s doors for trade and European settlement at the end of last 
century. The Christians of the sixteenth century were town dwellers 
while the soldiers of the shogunate who put into operation the laws 
for their extermination were largely men from the country, the serfs 
of Japanese Feudalism. The repetition of a similar story in the past 
few years makes an interesting comparison. 


* The Rev. I. W. A. Shevill was an organizing Secretary of the Australian 
Board of Missions. 
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The history of Japan during the past twenty years is best divided 
into the “Liberal Twenties” and the “ Reactionary Thirties.” The 
first period was something of a golden era. Economically Japan was 
in a unique position amongst world powers; in the Twenties she had 
cheap labour unlike the nations of the West, and she had skilled 
technicians unlike the other nations of the East; thus she was able to 
produce manufactured goods more cheaply than any other country, 
and industry was in a thriving condition. In 1925 the franchise became 
universal, and as the old oligarchy who had created a modetn Japan 
died out a democratic government took its place, this new government 
being largely in the hands of financial magnates. Democratic ideas 
were strongly supported by the white collar workers of the cities and 
also by the trade unionists who by 1929 numbered 300,000. 

A new Tokio had risen from the ashes of the 1923 earthquake ; it 
was a modern city comparable with the greatest cities of the world 
and the pride of every Japanese citizen. Its inhabitants lived a pro- 
gressively Western existence, Western sports became popular in all 
cities ; moving pictures, jazz bands, the taxi dance hall and the flapper 
class of ““ Moga and Mobo” (male and female of the flapper species) 
made their appearance. 

It was a great era, too, for the Christian Church; progress had been 
slow and converts were largely from the educated middle classes, but 
they exerted an influence on morals and ethics out of all proportion 
to their numerical strength. New Dioceses in the Nippon Sei Ko 
Kwai were founded, successful experiments with “ newspaper evangel- 
ism” were begun, rural gospel schools were developed which soon 
gave high hopes of achievement, and it seemed as though the missions 
from the West with their differing theological colourings were fading 
successfully into a true Japanese synthesis of belief. In the Twenties, 
dominated as they were by the urban middle classes with their liberal 
beliefs, the future success of Christianity seemed assured, but with the 
“Reactionary Thirties’ there came a great change. 

Universal education had made Japan the first literate country in the 
East, but this education has not been designed for the developing of 
young minds, so that they might participate in fuller life; rather it 
existed to produce technically competent citizens, efficient tools for 
the architects who were building a nation. Legislation which directed 
all young minds in the Shinto tradition, based upon the Imperial re- 
sctipt on Education, assured the nation’s leaders that young Japan 
was growing up mindful of its warrior status and great past. 

While in the cities this teaching was tempered with liberalism and 
sometimes Christianity, the country peasantry (forming the great bulk 
of the population) had no such neutralizing forces to leaven their in- 
doctrination of nationalism. ‘This section of the population was now 
beginning to demand a place in the sun. They viewed with extreme 
disfavour and suspicion the antics of the Moga and Moba in the cities. 
They resented the fact that they were denied a share in the prevailing 
economic prosperity and had little interest in the politics of the demo- 
cratic governments which met in the cities. These people had never 
been really emancipated from their feudal past with its glorification 
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of the warrior, and thus it was to the warrior that they turned in their 
frustration. When the opportunity offered itself, many of them joined 
the army to escape from the humdrum existence on the country farms. 
Thus gradually the issue crystallized into a conflict between the liberal 
capitalists and the peasantry whose champions were the army. 

Into this situation came the depression of 1929 which shook the 
power of the capitalists because with the raising of tariffs in overseas’ 
countries both raw materials and markets were lost to the Japanese 
manufacturer. At this moment the Army invaded Manchuria, causing 
the Manchukuo Incident about which neither the Government nor the 
business men had very much to say, as it was hoped that colonies over- 
seas might restore markets and raw materials. Such connivance weak- 
ened the position of the democratic movement which was soon to 
lose further ground when the League of Nations—that great shrine of 
democracy—objected to the Manchukuo Incident, whereupon Japan 
promptly withdrew from the League. 

As the strength of their opposition weakened, the audacity of the 
army group developed. In 1932 they assassinated the Premier, and in 
1936—when the people of Japan showed a swing towards the right at 
the elections—several moderate statesmen were assassinated. The mass 
of the population, dragooned for centuries in Feudal tradition, sup- 
ported the army and—judging its leaders to be sincere—argued that 
the politicians who opposed it were insincere. The Flapper Era ended 
abruptly, dance halls were shut, freedom of expression in universities 
and newspapers was curtailed, the participation of women in intellectual 
life was frowned upon, political parties were dissolved and an era of 
fanatical persecution was ushered in. Those suspected of unorthodox 
views on Shinto were amongst the first to suffer; a leading constitu- 
tional lawyer named Minobe was dismissed from his University post 
while all lecturers and teachers in the Empire who had been taught 
by him were displaced. Another intellectual, Inoue Tetsujiro, was 
attacked by an angry mob at a meeting where he made an unorthodox 
statement and as a result of the attack he lost the use of an eye. 

Although at first it was felt that there was nothing in Christianity 
incompatible with Shinto, legislation was heaped upon legislation to 
make sure that even in Christian Schools the Shinto myth was given 
due attention and reverence. Gradually Christianity fell under sus- 
picion, not because of its faith but rather because of its foreign origin. 
MacNair (The Real Conflict Between China and Japan, 1938) gives some 
idea of the problems which arose. A Questionnaire was sent to all 
clergy which asked such questions as ‘‘ How does our Emperor differ 
from your God?” “Do you regard Buddhist and Shinto worship 
as superstitious?” “ What is the difference between the Bible and 
Imperial rescripts?”’ In many strange ways some Christians tried to 
accommodate themselves to the demands of the Government. MacNair 
tells of one minister who, hoping to temporize when asked “ How 
does the Emperor fit into your Trinity ?” replied that there were fout 
Gods in his trinity—the Father, Son, Holy Ghost and The Emperor. 
That minister was put in gaol for insulting the Emperor. From the 
same source we hear of “ Japano-Israclites”? who linked the Shinto 
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doctrine of a unique race with the Chosen People of the Old Testament, 
lof a professor at a University who taught that while Christ saves the 
jsoul the Emperor saves the body, and of a newspaper which stated 
)in its leading article “ Christ is the Christian’s absolute, the Emperor 
‘\is the Japanese absolute: has not the time come to end Christian 
©) propaganda ?” 

1 It was at the beginning of the Thirties, too, that Anesaki in his very 
jable history of Japanese religion stated that “Christianity is not a 
j)solution but a problem in Japan,” and argues that Japanese Christianity 
jis too divided to be effective and based upon foundations far too in- 


| While this suspicion and repression of all heterodox thought was 
6 progtessing at home, the militarists had provoked yet another incident 
sjabroad, this time in China. As the war dragged on and it seemed as 
dthough China would swallow up all the resources of money and man- 
power available, an unforeseen calamity overtook the nation—the 
Western Powers awoke to the growing empire of Japan, and seeing in 
‘her a potential menace raised economic sanctions. Assets were frozen 
abroad, and Britain, Holland and America ceased to supply Japan with 
jvital materials for war such as oil and pig-iron. A hard choice now 
»ifaced the militarists ; they could either withdraw from China and lose 
di public support, or they could declare war on the Western democracies 
hand wrest from their conquered colonies the materials they needed. 

| Choosing the latter course Japan declared war and achieved amazing 
‘initial successes. Sweeping down through south-east Asia, lands rich 
‘jin raw materials were seized; but the Japanese made two great mis- 
takes. They did not believe that the Americans had the stamina to 
“/conquet a Divine people with an unbroken record of military success, 
Hand they did not expect the coloured peoples of south-east Asia would 
siresent their “ Co-Prosperity Sphere.” As a result of these two etrors 
in judgment, a war was lost. As the campaign drew to a weary end 
ithe moderates gained the upper hand in the politics of the nation, and 
\when the Atom bomb fell it was they who decided to withdraw, leaving 
jthe Emperor to announce the capitulation. This once announced by 
dhim had to be accepted, even by the militarists. To-day, with the 
‘coming of General MacArthur, a new era has begun in Japan only 
icomparable with that commenced by the coming of his countryman 
Perry 80 years ago. 

The military machine has been destroyed, the war criminals have 
\been tried and punished, while the re-education of seven million de- 
4 mobilized soldiers remains one of the unsolved problems. Not only 
‘has their machine been destroyed, but the Divinity in whose name 
|most of their atrocities were perpetrated has announced that he is not 
Divine. Destruction of land, buildings and factories has caused economic 
hardship for the people of the nation; inflation has grown, and the 
‘cost of living risen meteorically. Spiritual confusion has resulted in 
‘considerable social and political instability, but with the pragmatism 
‘| characteristic of the Japanese temperament there is very little resentment 
iievident towards the conquerors. Victors and vanquished alike are 
+ setting to work to rebuild the country, and the people blame the present 
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condition of affairs rather upon their own militarists than upon the 
American army of occupation. 

It would seem that the Christian Church has an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity at the moment of giving a confused people a new purpose, of | 
giving a God to a people whose Divinity has resigned, of taking 
a lead in the re-education of the demobilized soldiers and of thereby 
becoming an institution in Japanese life rather than an obscure sect 
of a foreign religion. General MacArthur has put it this way: “The 
Christian message has an opportunity in Japan to-day which is almost 
unique in history, if it is presented to the people in the right way”; 
while the presiding Bishop of the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai states: “Tt is 
not an exaggeration to say that all the Japanese people are now enquiters 
about Christianity.” : 

The opportunity is present, no longer does the traditional enemy— | 
the militarist—stand in the way, and in the face of the courage and — 
heroism of Japanese Christians in the war it can no longer be said that — 
Christianity is only for Western peoples. Although the shrines are 
stil thronged with worshippers, Shinto is held in lower esteem to-day 
than at any period during the past eighty years. 

Any opportunity, however, can only be translated into reality according 
to the strength of those who grasp it, and the Japanese Church to-day 
is a weak, broken, albeit courageous, institution. Buildings have been 
broken down—71 out of the 266 churches of the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai 
lie in ruins. Numerically the war has done nothing to improve the 
strength of the Church in a land where only one man in 400 is a baptized 
Christian and only one in every 3,000 an Anglican. The clergy are 
valiant in their poverty, their salary being equal only to half that of 
the average labourer. As costs are daily rising with the inflation, it 
is necessary for every one of them to do “ side work,” acting as teachers, 
interpreters or journalists. 

Although the position might appear hopeless, the Japanese Church 
is facing the future with hope. Buildings are being restored, and the 
clergy ate rethinking their approach to evangelism. Although the 
Church emerged from the war with a policy somewhat coloured by 
the prevailing nationalism, a policy which excluded white evangelists 
but welcomed white technicians, it is reliably reported that this attitude 
has somewhat been modified to-day. New ideas are being tried: one 
priest has built his church at the end of an avenue of trees because 
the Japanese are used to going for a meditative walk before their worship 
at the shrines. Much thought is being given to the winning of the 
Buddhists—one of the most difficult of all problems for the Christian 
in Japan because Japanese Buddhism, quite unlike that of Ceylon, is 
almost Christian in its eschatology ; then, too, almost every third person 
is connected through ties of blood with a Buddhist priest, monk of 
nun, and thus feels unable to change his religion on grounds of loyalty 
rather than reason. 

Thus in an era of acknowledged opportunity the Church, though 
cast down, is not dismayed and whatever its call for help from the 
West may be, this call is surely one of the most vital in the present 
day. For Japan is the Britain of the Pacific destined by her history 
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jand geographical position for leadership amongst the races of the 
+ Pacific. Twice before the Christian Church has been given the oppor- 
nity of making Japan a Christian country, and twice before it has 
jfailed; now there is a third opportunity, and much depends upon 
mhow it is used. The old enemy is dead, but his retainers, 7o million 


1 


wstrong, are waiting to be won. ‘They ate steeped in Feudal tradition 


vand indifferent to the claims of any religion not saturated of superstition. 
“Upon the solving of this problem hangs the destiny of Japan, and the 
‘future of the Pacific World. 
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REVIEW 


THE REUNION OF THE CHURCH. By Lesstic NEwsiGIn. | 


S.C.M. Press. 190 pp. tos. 6d. 


The theological approach to Reunion can easily become too clever 
and academic, but when it is made with the prophetic passion and 
sincerity which Bishop Newbigin brings to it one realizes with fresh 
conviction that the unity which God wills for His children is unity 
in the Truth, and that the appeal to reason will stand when prejudices 
and sentimental or pragmatic impulses have spent their force. 

The book he has written is evidence of the heart-searching enquiry 
which must have preceded his acceptance of the office and work of 
a bishop in the Church of South India. He finds that in the West 


“ theological effort has far outrun its expression in church life,” while — 
in South India “ theological effort has been allowed to be almost for- | 


gotten in the concentration on practical evangelistic and pastoral prob- 
lems,” and that the difference in the situation explains much of the 
hostility to the South India Scheme in the West. He recognizes that 
the Scheme must be judged on theological grounds, but reminds us that 


it is also a plan of action “very far from perfect”? which must be 


judged in the light of possible alternatives. 

He thrusts at the outset, as with a probe, into the sore of disunion 
and claims that it can only be cleansed by health-giving enthusiasm for 
the Church’s mission. Where the Church’s sense of mission is decayed, 
the desite for unity withers away also. ‘‘ There is the closest possible 
connection between the acceptance of the missionary obligation and 
the acceptance of the obligation of unity ” (p. 11). 

But the way to unity lies between the Scylla of Romanism and the 
Charybdis of Protestantism. It is not enough to say that there is one 
true Church from which various members have fallen away, and the 
way of reunion is simply that they should return to the fold. Nor 
will the affirmation that because the unity of the Church is essentially 
spiritual therefore institutional unity is a matter of secondary importance 
stand the test of Scripture. An examination of the Biblical doctrine of 
the Church drives our author to the conclusion that the unity of the 
Church is of its essence, and that that unity is both of the Spirit and 
of the Body. To regard the institutional unity and continuity of the 
Church as a merely optional matter is therefore held to be a “ disastrous 
error,” but to make it the decisive ‘“ mark ”’ of the Church is equally 
mistaken, because if the former error undet-estimates the reality of 
history the latter exalts the time-process as such and belittles the fact 
of the confrontation of sinful man by God in the living present. 

This point is crucial to the whole argument of the book, and is 
reiterated again and again. Commenting on Romans ix.—xi. he says that 
St. Paul’s thought about the Church, its unity and continuity, “never, 
as later thought has so often done, proceeds as though the vertical 
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dimension of the Church’s existence could, for the temporary purposes 
of argument, be left out of account, as though the Church could for 
purposes of argument be defined in terms of its historically continuous 
structure. The Church, the Israel of God, depends from moment to 
moment of its existence upon the sovereign grace of the living God , 
whose mercies ate, in sober truth, new every morning” (pp. 35-6). 
And again, “ Because the Church is an institution, historic continuity 
belongs to her proper nature as the visible expression of unity in love. 
Because she is sinful it is wrong to define the Church solely in terms 
of historic continuity apart from reference to that Gospel by faith in 
which the Church at all times lives” (p. 64; of. pp. 66 and 71). 

The argument reminds one of the pages in the Shape of the Liturgy 
(pp. 263-7), in which Dom Gregory Dix describes the eschatological 
character of the Eucharist in the early centuries, and his comment that 
“as the Church came to feel at home in the world (in the fourth 
century) so she became reconciled to ime. ‘The eschatological emphasis 
in the eucharist inevitably faded” (p. 305). 

The pentrating examination in Chapter V of the phrase “ The exten- 
sion of the Incarnation” is relevant to the author’s contention that the 
tension between time and eternity must be preserved in the very being 
of the Church. The conviction left upon the reader’s mind is that it 
is the Ascension, embracing as it does the Incarnation, the Atonement, 
and the Resurrection with which the doctrine of the Church is essentially 
associated. 

Central to this whole way of thought is the doctrine of Justification 
by Faith of which a masterly exposition is given in Chapter VI, and 
which concludes: “Is this is a true account of the dependence of the 
Church upon God’s justifying work in Christ through faith, it follows 
that we have to look for the decisive ‘ marks’ of the Church not in its 
institutional continuity but in the Word and Sacraments of the Gospel 
in which Christ is constantly re-presented to men in His redeeming 
work ” (p. 102). 

In the chapter on the Ministry (IX), Bishop Newbigin proves himself 
a bonny fighter, bonny indeed, for although he deals some shrewd 
blows mostly directed at the heads of the authors of the Apostolic 
Ministry he is always a fair hitter, and generous in his appreciation of 
Fr. Hebert’s Essay in that volume. He accepts the idea that the ministry 
is both i# and ¢o the Church. “ The apostolic ministry is both con- 
tinuous with, and a part of, the continuous organic life of the body, 
and at the same time the bearer of a commission from Christ to the 
Church” (p. 166). 

We may or may not agree with the argument of this book, but our 
thanks are due to the writer for his ability, his passionate sincerity, 
and the stimulus of his thought. Especially grateful must we be for 
the challenging way in which he presents the need of the Church to be 
renewed day by day by the grace of the Ascended Presence. 

Can we say that the essence of Apostolate is not that the disciples 
were commissioned by Christ in the days of His flesh, but that they 
received from Him an immediate call and commission (e.g. St. Paul, 
Gal. i. 1 and 12)? They were called chosen and sent from the midst 
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of the Church to the Church. We remember William Temple’s words, 
quoted by Dr. Kirk (Apostolie Ministry, p. 32): 


When I consecrate a godly and well-learned man to the office and rank 
of a bishop in the Church of God, I do not act as a representative of the 
Church, if by that is meant the whole number of contemporary Christians ; 
but I do act as the ministerial instrument of Christ in His Body the Church. 
The authority by which I act is His, transmitted to me through His apostles 
and those to whom they committed it; I hold it neither from the Church 
nor apart from the Church, but from Christ in the Church. 


If the office and work of a bishop is a divine commission based on 
a divine vocation, which is identical through the history of the Church 
with the vocation of the Apostles, in this sense episcopacy is an essential 
element in Church Order, and in this sense the differentia of the episcopal 
vocation and commission is to represent the transcendent element in 
Christ’s authority both in and to the Church. The Bishop’s power to 


ordain and consecrate, and the fact that other ministries are derived 


from his, is the outward sign and effective means of this authority. 
Bishop Newbigin admits (p. 166) that “the transcendent authority 
of the ministerial commission has been woefully weakened” in the 
non-episcopal communions, and may this not be precisely because 
they have rejected episcopacy as the Apostolic vocation. The ministry 
of ministers in an episcopal Church is determined and profoundly 


affected every day by the fact that they are and work in relation to the 


bishop. There are no doubt, from time to time, ministers in episcopal 


Churches who bitterly resent this relationship, but this is either because — 


the bishop is not being and doing that for which he was consecrated, 
ot because the minister in question resents his bishop’s godly discipline. 
Most of us who live within the episcopal frame regard the relationship 
of bishop and clergy as an essential element in the life of the Church, 
and long for those who have not experienced this relationship to do so. 

The practical matter on which the Church looks to the Lambeth 
Conference for advice is this: at what point and on what terms can 


ministers not episcopally ordained who have accepted episcopacy be 


said to be established in their new relationship ? 


(The Review is by the Rt. Rev. the BisHor or SourHAMPTON.) 
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